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THE QUININE POOL 


ARS are prosecuted by the sacrifices 

of the peoples involved. The men 

who make up the Armed Forces contribute 

their lives and limbs while the civilian popu- 

lation contributes the time, energy, and 

money necessary to supply the fighting forces 

with the food, clothing, drugs and weapons 
they need. 

The American people are today rationed in 
the amounts of various foods they can pur- 
chase, the gasoline and fuel oil they may ob- 
tain, and greater restrictions are in the offing. 
They have bought Defense Stamps and 
Bonds by the millions of dollars worth to 
help finance the war. They are giving freely 
of their time and energy to Civilian Defense 
work, to Red Cross work, and other activi- 
ties. They have contributed scrap metals for 
salvage. They have accepted salary limita- 
tions and higher taxes. They have done all 
this because they realize that the war in 
which we are now engaged is a fight for sur- 
vival. In view of the catastrophic implica- 
tions of defeat, such contributions as the 
public is asked to make are, after all, of 
minor significance. 

To certain individuals and groups there 
comes the opportunity to render special 
services; to make greater contributions than 





others are called upon to make. Physicians 
and dentists have voluntarily contributed 
their talents and time to the physical ex- 
amination of selectees; school teachers have 
devoted their skill and efficiency to the regis- 
tration of men within the draft ages and to 
the distribution of ration books. Many men 
and women have sacrificed lucrative posi- 
tions in private industries to accept posts in 
the war agencies of the Government where 
they could harness their talents to the tre- 
mendous job of winning the war. 
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So, now, to the pharmacists of the coun- 
try, in every city, town, and hamlet, comes 
the opportunity to make a special contribu- 
tion. The Army and Navy needs anti- 
malarial drugs: quinine and other cinchona 
alkaloids which today are unobtainable at 
any price because our enemy holds the East 
Indian islands which furnished practically 
the world’s supply. Despite the fact that the 
Government created a sizable stockpile of 
quinine before war was declared, the concen- 
tration of hostilities thus far in such malaria- 
infested areas as China, Burma, the Solomon 
Islands, and North Africa has been a severe 
drain on our supplies. The prospect of con- 
tinued military operations in these regions 
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makes it imperative that the Army and Navy 
obtain more quinine. 

The only immediate source of quinine open 
to the Army and Navy, the only place they 
can obtain this strategic drug, is in the pre- 
scription departments of the retail pharma- 
cists of the country and the dispensaries of 
hospitals. The greater share of this quinine 
is not needed by civilians; as a matter of fact 
it is literally “frozen” since WPB Conserva- 
tion Orders M-131 and M-131-A prohibit its 
use except for the treatment of malaria and 
this disease is endemic in but a compara- 
tively few states. 

It wouldn’t be practical to attempt to com- 
mandeer this quinine by governmental order, 
supply hundreds of inspectors to canvass the 
field for violations of the order, or try to buy 
odd fractional quantities in opened packages. 
Furthermore, such procedures are not neces- 
sary or desirable. The effective way to col- 
lect these supplies is to depend upon pharma- 
cists’ voluntary contributions of their stocks. 
The Government Agencies, and the AMERI- 
CAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, are con- 
vinced that once pharmacists realize the vital 
need of the Armed Forces for these drugs 
they will take pride in contributing whatever 
quantities they have on hand. 
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Mr. Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, 
on the recommendation of Mr. Donald Nel- 
son, Chairman of the War Production Board, 
has appointed the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION the agent of the United 
States Government for the collection of qui- 
nine for the Armed Forces and this Assocta- 
TION has established a National Quinine 
Pool at its headquarters in the AMERICAN 


ay 


INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY, 2215 Constitution 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. The 
ASSOCIATION appreciates this opportunity to 
serve the War Production Board and the 
Defense Supplies Corporation, which are 
sponsoring the project, but even more it 
takes pride in functioning as the medium 
through which the pharmacists of the coun- 
try can reach out and hand the soldier, sailor, 
or marine in Tunisia, Guadalcanal, and 
China the quinine ration he needs to enable 
him to stay and fight through malaria-ridden 
jungles and deserts. 





Elsewhere in this issue appear the appeals 
of the Army and Navy, together with a de- 
tailed explanation of the project. Within the 
next few days every pharmacy in the coun- 
try will receive a direct appeal from the War 
Production Board in the form of a six-page 
folder which contains a postcard that the 
pharmacist is to fill out and enclose with his 
contribution. Be on the lookout for this 
folder and when you receive it, read it care- 
fully—it makes an appeal no American can 
refuse. Pack up your stock of quinine and 
other cinchona derivatives and send it off to 
the National Quinine Pool, in care of THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, D.C., 
without delay. 

From here on it’s up to the pharmacists of 
the country. The quinine problem, one of 
the most serious situations confronting our 
Armed Forces, is placed in their hands for its 
solution. Those pharmacists who send their 
quinine stocks off to war—and may they be 
numbered in the tens of thousands—will be 
making a greater contribution to the winning 
of the war than even they themselves realize. 
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FROM THE FIGHTING FRONTS IN NORTH AFRICA, GUADALCANAL, 
NEW GUINEA, AND BURMA COMES AN APPEAL TO THE PHARMACISTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES FOR QUININE TO HOLD OFF MALARIA LONG 
ENOUGH TO ENABLE THE ARMY TO DEFEAT THE AXIS. GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES ASK AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION TO SET 
UP A NATIONAL QUININE POOL. DIRECT REQUEST FROM THE WAR 
PRODUCTION BOARD, THE ARMY, AND THE NAVY, IS IN THE MAIL 
ADDRESSED TO EVERY PHARMACIST IN THE COUNTRY ASKING HIM 
TO CONTRIBUTE HIS FROZEN STOCKS OF CINCHONA DERIVATIVES. 
NEVER BEFORE IN THE HISTORY OF THE COUNTRY HAS SUCH AN 
OPPORTUNITY BEEN OFFERED TO CIVILIAN PHARMACISTS TO PLAY 


A VITAL ROLE IN THE WINNING OF THE FIGHT FOR OUR FREEDOM 


HILE the armies and navies of the United 
Nations fighting in Africa and in the 
Pacific Southwest call for more and more quinine 
' with which to hold malaria in check long enough 
to permit them to win the war, thousands of 
‘ounces of this precious drug lie frozen on the 
shelves of the prescription rooms of thousands of 
"pharmacies located in States where malaria is 
‘comparatively unknown. This vast stock of 
‘idle quinine is as urgently needed by our armed 
i forces as guns, tanks, and planes, for without it 
ithe deadly fever and chills of malaria threaten to 
strike down our fighting men by the thousands. 
Thus to the pharmacists of the country comes 
‘a real opportunity to play a vital part in winning 
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the war. Just as the taxi-cabs of Paris rallied to 
the call of the French Army during the last 
World War, and by their emergency service in 
the transporting of soldiers saved their city and 
helped turn the tide of defeat into victory, so the 
pharmacists of the United States have it within 
their power to deliver a real blow in today’s fight 
for freedom by sending their quinine off to war. 
Never before in the history of our country has 
such a challenge been laid in our laps. 

The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy led the 
way. Shocked by the reports of malaria- 
stricken troops at Bataan and Corregidor, Presi- 
dent Ivor Griffith of that institution, established a 
Test Quinine Pool a few months ago and invited 
the pharmacists of Pennsylvania to send in their 
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stocks of quinine. He showed that, given the 
opportunity, pharmacists would voluntarily con- 
tribute their opened packages of this drug in 
quantities that would virtually flood the Pool. 
The opportunity that President Griffith gave the 
pharmacists of Pennsylvania is now offered to 
the pharmacists of the country. 

The War Production Board and the Defense 
Supplies Corporation have asked the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION to establish a 
National Quinine Pool in the AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHARMACY, 2215 Constitution Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and to direct the collection of every 
grain of quinine that can possibly be obtained 
from the pharmacies of the country. The A. Pu. 
A. welcomes this opportunity to pool its staff and 
facilities with those of the war ,agencies of the 
government and has tackled this, one of the 
greatest projects ever undertaken by organized 
pharmacy in the United States. Designation of 
the A. Pu. A. as the collection agency makes this 
the pharmacist’s own project and is a tribute to 
the Government’s confidence in the profession. 

Within the next few days every pharmacy in 
the country will receive a direct appeal from the 
Government, the Army, and the Navy to con- 
tribute to the National Quinine Pool. You will 
be asked to pack up your open packages of 
quinine, and other alkaloids of cinchona, and 
send them to the INSTITUTE as soon as possible. 


When your contribution of quinine is received at 
the headquarters of the Nationa] Quinine Pool, 
in the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY, it will 
be pooled with the contributions of other pharma- 
cists and, under the supervision of the govern- 
ment, will be recrystallized, standardized, and 
placed directly in the hands of the armed forces. 


SPECIAL CERTIFICATE 

The six-page appeal which you receive from 
the War Production Board contains a card to be 
filled out by you and returned with your con- 
tribution. Upon receipt of your contribution, 
the card will be signed by an officer of the Na- 
tional Quinine Pool and it will be returned to 
you in acknowledgment of the gift. The card is 


Sloshing through malaria- 
infested tropical areas our 
troops are pushing forward. 
Will you answer their call 
for quinine? 
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attractively printed in red, white, and blue and 
bears a large ‘‘V’’ for Victory together with a 
statement that you have contributed your stock 
of quinine and other alkaloids of cinchona for the 
use of the armed forces fighting the Axis in 
tropical areas. As soon as you receive your 
certificate, you should display it in your store. 
Through newspaper stories and from radio news 
commentators the public will be told of the 
pharmacist’s contribution of quinine and they 
will look for your certificate to see if you took 
part in the project. The certificate, incidentally, 
is not only a badge of honor, testifying to the 
part that pharmacists are playing in the war 
effort, but it is an answer to the ‘‘good customer”’ 
who asks you to let him have ‘‘a few quinine pills 
for a cold even though it is against regulations.” 
Every agency of the profession of pharmacy is 
placing the full weight of its efforts behind this 
quinine drive. State pharmaceutical associa- 
tions are canvassing their members and utilizing 
their state journals and bulletin services in an 
fort to develop as near 100% participation as 
possible. State boards of pharmacy have en- 
listed théir inspectors in the drive and on their 
calls on pharmacists they are urging the prompt 
shipment of contributions. The schools and 
colleges of pharmacy of the country are asking 





WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF MALARIA AFTER STITT AND ROGERS & MEGAW. 


Note how today’s battle- 
fronts lie in areas where 
malaria is most prevalent. 
This is why the Armed 
Services need your quinine. * 

Map reproduced with the 


permission of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


their students to make personal calls on pharma- 
cists in their neighborhood in behalf of the drive 
and they are also aiding in the task of collecting 
stocks from state, county, and local health and 
welfare institutions. The hospital pharmacists 
of the country are playing a real part in the 
project and the pharmaceutical journals are 
lending their unstinted editorial support to the 
drive. The profession of pharmacy seeks to double 
the amount of quinine which the government thinks 
can be obtained from the pharmacies and dispensa- 
ries of the country. We know the quinine is there 
and we are sure that pharmacists are going to 
flood the nation’s capital with it. 

Practically our entire supply of cinchona bark 
for the production of quinine came from the 
Dutch East Indies which since early in 1942 
have been in the hands of the Japs. Such 
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WASHINGTON, D. G. 
December 29, 1942 
Gentlemen: 


I am addressing this letter to you with the request that 
you place it before the pharmacists of the nation. It is, frankly, 
an appeal for help to meet the needs of the Armed Services for 
quinine to be used in combatting malaria. 


Right now our forces are meeting the enemy in parts of the 
world where malaria is very prevalent: Guadalcanal, New Guinea, 
China, India, Burma and North Africa. Future operations against 
the enemy will most certainly require our men to fight in malarious 
regions in which it will be necessary to supply them with anti- 
malarial drugs in order to maintain their fighting efficiency. 


In anticipation of the need for anti-malarial drugs, the 
Government established a large stockpile of quinine in pre-—Pearl 
Harbor days and has encouraged a great increase in production of 
atabrine, Although atabrine is a very valuable anti-malarial drug, 
there are many individuals in whom quinine is still the drug of 
choice and in certain cases it is life-saving and cannot be re- 
placed by synthetic drugs. Our medical officers are using the 
synthetic anti-malarial drugs whenever it is possible to do so, 
but the need for more quinine is becoming increasingly urgent as 
the number of men fighting in malarious regions increases and the 
stockpile dwindles. 


Consequently the Armed Services must have every ounce, 
every gram of quinine procurable and we are asking the pharmacists 
of the nation to help our fighting men by donating their stocks of 
quinine and other cinchona alkaloids to the Government. Each 
donation of quinine will be a direct contribution to the winning 
of the war. 


The mission of the Medical Department of the Navy is 
"To Keep As Many Men At As Many Guns As Many Days As Possible." 
Will you help us in carrying out our mission? 


Very sincerely yours, 


4 
[> 
ROSS T. McINTIRE 
Rear Admiral (MC) U.S.N. 
The Surgeon General 


The American Pharmaceutical Association 
Constitution Avenue and 22nd Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 

















WAR DEPARTMENT 
SERVICES OF SUPPLY 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 
WASHINGTON 


December 29, 1942 


Drugs and Cosmetics Section, 
Chdmicals Division, 

War Production Board. 
Temporary "S", Room 2303, 
Washington, D. C. , 


Attention: Mr. Fred J. Stock, Chief 


My dear Mr. Stocks 


The National Research Council, after due consideration of 
the quinine stocks of the country, has recommended that all such 
stocks now held by retail druggists throughout the country be 
pooled under the control of the Defense Supplies Corporation. The 
Surgeon General has for a long time been aware of this serious sit- 
uation and heartily recommends such procedure. It is my belief 
that the druggists of the country will comply and assist the war 
effort in this manner, 


I hope that every pharmacist in the non-malarial areas of the 
country who has any quantity of quinine or other cinchona alkaloids 
on hand in his prescription room or hospital dispensary, no matter 
how small that quantity may be, will contribute it to the "National 
Quinine Pool" for the use of the Armed Forces. It is not often that 
an individual in civilian life has the opportunity to make such a 
vital contribution to the prosecution of the war; to give something 
that money can't buy; and to place in the hands of the Army and Navy 
a substance of great strategic value. 


In the absence of General Magee from the city, I do not hesitate 
in approving this method of procuring quinine supplies, and this 
letter may be incorporated in the appeal of the War Production Board 
to the druggists of the nation with the hope for an early compliance, 


Yours very truly, 


bo pa 
B. McAfee, 


Brigadier General, Medical Department, 
Acting The Surgeon General. 
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DO NOT SEND: 


Quinine and Urea hydrochloride 
Quinine and Urethane 
Quinine bismuth iodide 





DO SEND: 

All forms, including powder, tablets, capsules, and pills, of the following: 

Quinine Oleate Dihydrobromide 
Alkaloid Phosphate Hydrochloride 
Arsenate Salicylate Salicylate 
Arsenite Sulfate Sulfate 
Bisalicylosalicylate Tannate Other cinchonine salts 
Bisulfate Valerate Cinchonidine 
Dihydrobromide Other quinine salts Alkaloid 
Dihydrochloride Quinidine Bisulfate 
Ethylcarbonate Alkaloid Dihydrobromate 
Ferrocyanide Bisulfate Dihydrobromide 
Formate Dihydrochloride Hydrobromide 
Glycerophosphate Hydrobromide Hydrochloride 
Hydrobromide Hydrochloride Salicylate 
Hydrochloride Sulfate Sulfate 
Hydrochlorosulfate Other quinidine salts Tartrate 
Hydroiodide Cinchonine Other cinchonidine salts 
Hypophosphate Alkaloid 
Hypophosphite Bisulfate 


Preparations of quinine or other cinchona derivatives in combination with other medicinal 
agents; ampuls and parenteral medication; liquid preparations, or 


Elixir of Iron Quinine and Strychnine and similar preparations 








quinine as is already in existence in this country 
is all we can count on for the duration of the war. 
Even when the Allied Nations regain possession 
of the Dutch East Indies, it is doubtful that the 
cinchona plantations will be in such shape that 
they can be utilized for several years. 

In order to conserve our stocks of quinine for 
use where they would do the most good, both 
for the civilian population and the armed forces, 
the War Production Board several months ago 
issued Conservation Orders M-131 and M-131A 
restricting the use of quinine and other cinchona 
derivatives, except quinidine, to the treatment 
of malaria. 

Atabrine and other synthetic antimalarials are 
extremely valuable drugs in the treatment of this 
disease but they are not complete substitutes for 
quinine. Atabrine cannot be tolerated by an 
appreciable number of persons, in whom it pro- 
duces disturbing side-actions, and quinine is the 
drug of choice in these cases. Furthermore, 
Atabrine does not bring malaria under control 
in its early stages as rapidly as quinine and, since 


every day of a soldier’s time at the front is of vital 
importance, it is essential that quinine be used 
during the first few days of malarial treatment in 
the Army in order to stop the ravages of the dis- 
ease as promptly as possible and shorten the 
length of time the soldier is incapacitated. 

Through the codperation of scientific, govern- 
mental, and pharmaceutical agencies, a new anti- 
malarial drug, totaquine, is being produced from 
the low-grade, uncultivated cinchona from South 
America. This new drug, official in the U. S. P. 
XII, is a mixture of cinchona alkaloids and is 
stated to be as effective, grain for grain, as qui- 
nine, Stocks of totaquine are fast becoming avail- 
able and, together with Atabrine and other syn- 
thetics, are expected to be sufficient to meet the 
civilian needs for antimalarial agents. Un- 
fortunately, at present totaquine is not so physi- 
cally stable under varying climatic conditions as 
quinine and although it is an excellent drug for 
civilian use, it does not lend itself so well as 
quinine to shipment to the armed forces in various 
parts of the world. 
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SUPPLY ACCURATE INFORMATION 


Unfortunately, a great deal of inaccurate in- 
formation has appeared in print concerning the 
antimalarial situation and many pharmacists and 
physicians are confused and may be inclined to 
discount the vital importance of quinine under 
the misapprehension that Atabrine and other 
drugs make our Armed Forces independent of 
quinine supplies. This is far from true as the 
government’s request to the A. Pu. A. to set 
up a National Quinine Pool testifies. 

Authoritative articles on the subject of anti- 
malarial drugs have appeared in recent issues of 
state and national medical journals, but the 
personal assistance of individual pharmacists is 
needed to make sure that all physicians are 
familiar with the true story. Elsewhere in this 
issue appears an article entitled “Facts on the 
Quinine Situation Today.” This article was 
prepared with the assistance of the National 
Research Council and various government agen- 
cies. It explains the need for quinine, summar- 
izes the present standing of Atabrine, describes 
totaquine, and outlines the new QAP malaria 
treatment as  recom- 
mended by the Division 
of Medical Sciences of 
the National Research 
Council. This new 
therapy, using first 
quinine or totaquine, 
then Atabrine, and then 
Plasmoquin, is belteved 
by malaria authorities to 
represent the most effec- 
tive treatment of this 
disease and yet it makes 
full use of synthetic anti- 
malarials with a result- 
ing conservation of qui- 
nine. Reprints of this 
article are available for 
pharmacists who wish to 
send them or give them 
to physicians. The more 
that you can do to aid 
the dissemination of ac- 
curate information on 
this subject, the more 
you aid the judicious 
use of critical anti- 
malarial drtgs. 





Artist’s sketch of the certificate which you will 
receive when you contribute your quinine. 


If physicians will use the QAP treatment and 
employ totaquine in place of quinine, vast 
stocks of quinine will be released to the National 
Quinine Pool for the use of the Armed Forces. 


DO IT TODAY 


If you will read the letters of Surgeon General 
Ross T. McIntire, of the United States Navy, 
and Acting Surgeon General L. B. McAfee, of the 
United States Army, published with this article, 
we'll wager you'll drop everything else while you 
pack up your stock of quinine and other cin- 
chona alkaloids and send it off to Washington 
without delay. 

As you read this there is a soldier in khaki 
somewhere in the Pacific hoping you will act— 
and act fast. He may be your brother, your 
cousin, or your own son. The kid is out there 
fighting our fight on a malaria-infested. island. 
He can keep fighting only so long as he can get 
10 grains of quinine a day, and he knows the 
supply of this drug is getting low. Since the 
Japs took the Dutch East Indies there 1s no qui- 
nine other than is already in existence with which to 
fight this war. The only 
place he can get quinine 
now is from the shelf of 
your prescription depart- 


ment. He is appealing 
to you. Don’t let him 
down. 


Every war, it seems, 
has had its scourge which 
has guided the destiny of 
the nations involved al- 
most as much as guns 
and bullets. The Ameri- 
can Revolution fought 
smallpox, the Civil War 
fought dysentery, the 
World War I fought in- 
fluenza, and today we 
fight malaria. Today we 
fight not three enemies, 
but four: Germany, 
Italy, Japan, and malaria. 
Will we let this disease 
decide our destiny? 
‘Make your answer the 
size of the package of 
quinine you send to 
Washington. 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGToN 


Dear Dr, Kelly: 

Defense UPplies Corporation, acting upon the 
recommendation of the War ‘Oduction Bo, » her, Ppoints 
he Ameri ical Aggo, dation ag agent of th, 


ceut cC: n e 
8°vVernment to Sstablish » National Qu © Pool at its Heag. 
Warters at 2215 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. c. 


informe by Mr, Donald Nelson, Chairman, War 

» that the 8, hospitals, and others 
Will be requested by your 8880Clation to Send their Stocks 
°f Quinine and other Cinchong alkaloids and salts to the 
Nationa) Quinine Pool for ‘use in the war effort, 


Your Cooperation in handling this Program is 
8PPreciated, 


Sincerely yours, 





Dr. FE, P, Kelly, Secretary & Genera) Manager 
The Anerican Pharmaceut ica} Association 
2215 Constitution Avenue 

hington, D. c, 








A. Ph. A. ELECTS IVOR GRIFFITH 


VOR Griffith, President of the Philadelphia 

College of Pharmacy and Science, has been 
elected President of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTI- 
cAL ASSOCIATION for 1943-44, by the mail ballot 
of the members. Other officers elected were as fol- 
lows. First vice-president, Paul G. Stodghill, of 
Denver, Colo.; _ Second vice-president, J. G. 
Beard, of Chapel Hill, N..C.; Members of the 
Council, B. V. Christensen, of Columbus, Ohio, 


. H. A. B. Dunning, of Baltimore, Md., and Henry 


H. Gregg, of Minneapolis, Minn. The new 
officers will be installed at the annual meeting of 
the AssociaTION for 1943. 

President Griffith was born January 3, 1891, in 
Rhiwlas, North Wales, Great Britain. His early 
education was obtained in the elementary school 
and in the normal school of his native town, and 
when he was 16 years old his family came to 
America, settling in Bangor, Pa. He attended 
high school at Bangor and became interested in 
pharmacy, entering the employ of a local pharma- 
cist. 

He entered the 
Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Sci- 
ence in 1910, working 
in a pharmacy of that 
city during his college 
years, and was gradu- 
ated in 1912. He 
served as pharmacist 
of the Stetson Hospi- 
tal after graduation 
and worked with the 
late Professor Charles 
H. LaWall in his pri- 
vate laboratory. In 
1917 President Grif- 
fith was made instruc- 
tor in Pharmaceutical 
Arithmetic at the 
Philadelphia College, 
and in 1918 he as- 
sumed the position of 
instructor in Phar- 
macy. He has held 
various teaching posi- 
tions at the College, 
succeeding to the 
deanship on the death 





IVOR GRIFFITH 


of Charles H. LaWall, and being elected President 
of the institution on the retirement of Dr. 
Wilmer Krusen. 

Dr. Griffith has been a frequent contributor to 
pharmaceutical journals and served as Editor of 
the American Journal of Pharmacy from 1921 to 
1941. 

President Griffith’s personality has won him 
countless friends and his initiative and determina- 
tion in cutting through “red tape’ to get things 
done have attracted widespread recognition. 
He serves as a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Health and has been a trail-blazer in 
such projects as venereal disease education in 
Philadelphia and the collection of quinine stocks 
from retail drug stores for the use of the Armed 
Forces. Under his guidance the students of 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
were the first undergraduate body to receive a 
U. S. Treasury flag for their contributions in 
Defense Stamps and Bonds. 

President Griffith is 

a member of the 
masonic order, the 
Welsh Society of 
Philadelphia, and for 
many years’ has 
served as president of 
the St. David’s So- 
ciety of that city. 
He has served as co- 
author of the United 
States Dispensatory 
and Remington’s 
Practice of Pharmacy 
and has published a 
book of _ essays, 
poems, and treatises 
under the title ‘‘Lob- 
scows, or Gleanings of 
an Editor’s Kitchen.” 
He is a popular racon- 
teur and speaker. 
To the presidency of 
the AMERICAN PHaR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION he brings a 
record of dynamic 
leadership and great 
achievement. 


PHOTO BACHRACH 
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AN AUTHORITATIVE RESUME 
OF THE AVAILABILITY AND 
USE OF QUININE, TOTAQUINE, 
ATABRINE AND PLASMOCHIN, 
AND DETAILS OF THE NEW 
QAP ROUTINE OF MALARIA 
THERAPY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


ECAUSE the quinine shortage is extremely 

acute, is easily understood by the layman 
and, in addition, has dramatic implications which 
make good “copy,” probably more has been 
written about it than on any other drug the 
supply of which has been curtailed by the current 
war. As might be expected, the subject has suf- 
fered from the interpretations of too many au- 
thors and much of the information which has been 
disseminated has been conflicting. Obviously, 
not all which has been written has been accurate. 
As a result, pharmacists and physicians, not to 
mention the public, find themselves confused 
as to whether the quinine situation actually is 
critical or whether some other drug such as 
Atabrine is a completely satisfactory substitute 
which makes the scarcity of cinchona alkaloid 
immaterial. Is the Atabrine being manufactured 
in this country as effective as the Atabrine being 
manufactured in Germany? What about the 


new drug, Totaquine—what is it, when will it be 
available, and how effective is it as an antimala- 
rial? 

Pharmacists and physicians are eager to do 
their part in the problem of antimalarial drugs, 
and it really is a problem, but they need unbiased, 
accurate, authoritative advice on what to do. 


ON THE QUININE SITUATION TODAY 
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Anticipating this situation, the Division of 
Medical Sciences of the National Research Coun- 
cil has been quietly working out the answers to 
the questions which are in the minds of the pro- 
fessions and has issued a statement to the medical 
press. With the coéperation of the National 
Research Council and various government agen- 
cies, the following statement for pharmacists has 
been prepared in the belief that it represents the 
most authoritative opinion on the subject today. 


MALARIA AND THE WAR 


Malaria is present throughout most of the 
tropical and subtropical areas of the world. The 
present military operations in Northern Africa 
and the greater portion of the Pacific offensive 
are being carried out in malaria-infested areas 
and they can be maintained only if a sufficient 
supply of antimalarial drugs is available to pro- 
vide thousands upon thousands of troops with 
daily prophylactic or suppressive doses. The 
extent of our military operations in endemic 
malaria regions is steadily increasing and it is 
conceivable that within a short time even our 
present great demand for antimalarial drugs for 
the use of the armed forces will be increased to 


tremendous proportions. 


THE QUININE SITUATION 


Although the cinchona tree is native to South 
America, years ago the Dutch transplanted trees 
to their possessions in the East Indies and cul- 
tivated them intensively. As a reward for their 
efforts, the Dutch were successful in producing 
hybrid varieties of cinchona trees whose bark had 
a quinine yield many times that of the South 
American tree and they were able to corner the 
world market on quinine because they could 
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produce it more economically than it could be 
produced from the low-yielding South American 
bark. Asa matter of fact, South American coun- 
tries have for many years been importing cin- 
chona bark from Java for their antimalarial needs. 

At the start of World War IT, 90 per cent of the 
world’s supply of Quinine came from the Nether- 
lands East Indies and when the Japanese invaded 
this area practically the entire supply of the qui- 
nine and cinchona bark to the United Nations 
was cut off. 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


Faced with the prospect of losing the war due 
to a shortage of quinine, it was necessary to take 
immediate action to (1) conserve our present 
stocks of quinine for the use of civilians in malaria 
areas and for the use of our armed forces, and (2) 
develop other effective antimalarial drugs which 
could be used in place of quinine. 

Pharmacists are familiar with the Conservation 
Order M-131 issued by the War Production 
Board restricting the use of quinine and other 
cinchona alkaloids primarily to the treatment of 
malaria. This order assures that civilian stocks 
of this valuable antimalarial drug will not be 
dissipated through usage for nonessential pur- 
poses. 

The order has, however, frozen large quantities 
of quinine in pharmacies in nonmalarial areas 
throughout the northern part of the United 
States. The second step in the program, there- 
fore, is to get the quinine off the shelf of the pre- 
scription room in Crossroads, N. D., where it is 
not needed, and into the Army dispensary in 
Casablanca where it may mean the difference 
between life and death, victory or defeat. Phar- 
macists in nonmalarial areas have been urged to 
return to their source of supply such unopened 
containers of quinine and its salts as they may 
have, and through the initiative of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and Science an ex- 
perimental quinine pool for the collection of 
opened, partially used packages of quinine from 
pharmacists in the State of Pennsylvania has been 
established at that institution. From the lessons 
learned in the Pennsylvania test, plans have 
been developed for a National Quinine Pool, 
set up by the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AS- 
SOCIATION in its Headquarters at the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY, 2215 Constitution Ave., 
Washington, D. C., at the request of the War 
Production Board and the Defense Supplies Cor- 


poration. Pharmacists in all sections of the 
country are “sending their quinine off to war.” 


ATABRINE AND QUININE 


Atabrine is a synthetic antimalarial drug de- 
veloped a few years agoin Germany. Experience 
has shown that both therapeutically and as a 
suppressive it is an effective drug and in certain 
respects is even superior to quinine. Its two dis- 
advantages are (1) it acts more slowly than qui- 
nine and, therefore, is not as useful in the initial 
treatment of malaria, and (2) it produces gastro- 
intestinal distrubances in a variable percentage 
of persons. Studies are under way to determine 
the cause of such reactions and, if possible, to 
remove the disturbing factors but, until more 
is known concerning them, the drug remains on 
the “dangerous drug” list of the Food and Drug 
Administration to be dispensed only by or on the 
prescription of a physician and it is the consensus 
of the National Research Council Subcommittee 
on Tropical Diseases that until we have had more 
experience with this drug it should be used only 
under the guidance of a physician or public health 
officer. This consideration curtails the use of the 
drug for general civilian use in the South where a 
tremendous portion of the cases of malaria are 
treated by self-medication with quinine. 

Thus, although Atabrine is an extremely valu- 
able drug in the treatment and suppression of 
malaria, on the basis of present knowledge it is 
not a completely satisfactory substitute for qui- 
nine. 

Some apprehension was felt at one time that 
the toxic reactions of Atabrine were characteristics 
of only the American-manufactured drug and it 
was suggested that the American and German 
products were not the same. Extensive chemical, 
pharmacological and clinical investigations con- 
ducted by various groups of the National Re- 
search Council, working under grants by the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
have completely refuted such contentions and 
have adequately demonstrated the chemical 
purity of the Atabrine being produced in this 
country. 

Through the foresight and courage of the 
Winthrop Chemical Company, long before the 
antimalarial drug problem had become critically 
acute production facilities for Atabrine were 
extended at great length and our supply of this 
drug is assured. 
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TOTAQUINE 


Totaquine, although new to this country, has 
been used for several years by the British in India 
and elsewhere. It is a mixture of the cinchona 
alkaloids which together have an apparent syn- 
ergistic antimalarial effect for although it con- 
tains less than 10 per cent of quinine it has an 
equal therapeutic effect against malaria in the 
same dosage as quinine sulfate. The big advan- 
tage in totaquine is the fact that it can be pro- 
duced from the low-grade cinchona barks of South 
America which have too low a yield of quinine to 
make it practical to extract them for that alkaloid 
alone. 

It is anticipated that sufficient bark from 
South America, or a crude extract of such bark, 
can be brought into this country to produce suffi- 
cient totaquine to satisfy the civilian needs for 
antimalarial purposes and to supplement the 
quinine stocks of the armed forces. The U.S. P. 
XII recognized totaquine but did not set a ceil- 
ing on the amount of quinine that the drug should 
contain. Because different totaquines of varying 
guinine content would unquestionably produce 
varying therapeutic results, the U. S. P. XII has 
revised its standards to provide that the drug con- 
tain not less than 7 per cent nor more than 12 per 
cent of quinine and a total of not less than 70 per 
cent nor more than 80 per cent of total crystal- 
lizable alkaloids of cinchona. The revised stand- 
ard, issued as the “First Advance Release of the 
Second U. S. P. XII Sheet Supplement”, is ef- 
fective immediately and will be followed by the 
introduction of totaquine by several leading 
manufacturers, 

Totaquine is a yellowish-white to gray, or pale 
brown powder; odorless, or nearly so; has a bitter 
taste; and is affected by light and must be stored 
in well-closed, light-resistant containers. It is 
almost insoluble in water, but dissolves in warm 
alcohol and in chloroform, some insoluble residue 
usually remaining. Itis partly soluble in ether. 

As totaquine becomes generally available, the 
government will look to pharmacists and physi- 
cians to use it to the greatest possible extent as an 
antimalarial in place of quinine. Although 
totaquine is an excellent drug for domestic civil- 
ian use, it is not as physically stable as quinine 
and, therefore is not as well-suited for export to 
areas of varying climatic conditions. Thus the 
Armed Forces are unable to use it and must rely 
upon quinine which they can ship with assurance 
of its stability. 
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RECOMMENDED MALARIA THERAPY 


To encourage the most judicious use of such 
antimalarial drugs as are available, and to take 
advantage of the particular therapeutic attributes 
of each, the Subcommittee on Tropical Diseases 
of the National Research Council, made up of a 
group of outstanding authorities in the field, has 
developed a combination Quinine (or Tota- 
quine)-Atabrine-Plasmochin therapy which it 
endorses as an efficient routine. The recom- 
mended therapy, which has been published in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association and 
in leading medical journals of the South, uses 
quinine or totaquine to start the malaria treat- 
ment because these drugs have a faster action 
than Atabrine. After two or three days the 
patient is switched to Atabrine to cover the 





QAP TREATMENT 


(1) Combined QAP Treatment. (Method of choice.) 

(a) Totaquine or Quinine sulfate, 0.64 gram 
(10 grains) three times daily after meals 
for 2 or 3 days, or until pyrexia is con- 
trolled. Then give 

(b) Atabrine, 0.1 gram (11/2 grains) three times 
daily after meals for 5 days. Then after 
2 days without antimalarial medication 
give . 

(c) Plasmochin, 0.01 gram (#/. grain) three 
times daily after meals for 5 days, except 
for the debilitated patient, who should re- 
ceive only two doses daily. (Discontinue 
if toxic symptoms occur. Never give Ata- 
brine and plasmochin concurrently.) 

(2) Atabrine-plasmochin treatment. (May be used 
for simple vivax infections“and in other infec- 
tions when no totaquine or quinine is available. ) 
(a) Atabrine, as above for 7 days. Then, after 

2 days without antimalarial medication, 
give plasmochin, 0.01 gram three times 
daily for 5 days, as above. 

(3) Totaquine or Quinine-plasmochin treatment. 
(Method when no Atabrine is available.) 

(a) Totaquine or Quinine sulfate, as above, for 
7 days, during the last 5 of which accom- 
pany each dose of totaquine or quinine 
with plasmochin, 0.01 gram three times 
daily. < 

(4) Suppressive Treatment. 

(a) Atabrine. Give 0.1 gram (11/2 grains) 
twice after meals on two days a week, 
allowing a 2- or 3-day interval between 
days of medication. 
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period of the disease in which this drug is exceed- 
ingly effective. After five days of treatment with 
Atabrine the patient is given no medication for 
two days and then Plasmochin is given for an 
additional five days. Alternative routines are 
recommended for use in cases where one or more 
of the drugs are not available. 

Physicians in civilian practice and public health 


officers are being urged to follow this recom- 
mended therapy and to use totaquine in place of 
quinine whenever it is available. 

Pharmacists should be familiar with the Na- 
tional Research Council’s recommended malaria 
therapy, should keep it on file for reference, and 
should do everything within their power to en- 
courage its use by physicians. 








REPRINTS of this article on ‘‘Facts on the Quinine Situation Today’ are 
available to pharmacists who wish to send or give them to physicians. They may 
be obtained the rate of 10 copies for twenty-five cents from the JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN PHARAMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, Practical Pharmacy Edition, 2215 
Constitution Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








A. PH. A. ORGANIZES WAR ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 


O MEET the increasingly important prob- 

lems which the war is placing before the pro- 
fession of pharmacy, the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, at its Denver meeting, 
adopted a resolution providing for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on War Activities which 
would be representative of the various branches 
of pharmacy and capable of giving Government 
Agencies sound guidance in the utilization of 
pharmaceutical services to the best advantage. 
The committee was specifically designed to define 
the function of pharmacy in the war effort and 
to offer the services of the profession to the gov- 
ernmental agencies engaged in the prosecution cf 
the war. 

Under the chairmanship of E. F. Kelly, Secre- 
tary of the A. Pu. A., the committee has been 
organized with the following membership: 


C. R. Bohrer, representing the National As- 
sociation Boards of Pharmacy. 

Roy B. Cook, Retail Pharmacist, and President 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

A. G. DuMez, representing the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


R. P. Fischelis, Secretary of the N. J. Board of 
Pharmacy and Chief, Medical and Health 
Supplies Section, Office of Civilian Supply, 
War Production Board. 

Newell W. Stewart, Retail Pharmacist, Former 
President, Arizona Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion and Former Secretary, Arizona Board of 
Pharmacy. 


First problem to be tackled by the new commit- 
tee was the status of pharmacists and pharmacy 
students under the new orders of the War Man- 
power Commission, and several conferences have 
been held in the interest of obtaining a satisfac- 
tory expression of policy for the guidance of local 
draft boards. That the Government Agencies 
welcome the services of this new committee is 
shown in the fact that the six members have 
been appointed members of the Consultative 
Committee on Pharmacy of the Division of Pro- 
fessional and Technical Employment and Train- 
ing, of the War Manpower Commission, and as 
Consultants on Pharmacy in the Office of the 
Director of Operations of the War Manpower 
Commission. Pharmacists will be kept advised 
of the Committee’s work. . 
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PHARMACY RECOGNIZED AS A CRITICAL 
OCCUPATION 


HE Selective Service System inBulletin No. 44 

issued December 23, 1942, has recognized 
pharmacy as a critical occupation in the main- 
tenance of civilian health and welfare services, 
and has advised draft boards, in weighing the 
conscription or deferrment of a pharmacist, to 
give consideration to the training, qualifications, 
and skill required in this occupation; the train- 
ing, qualifications, and skill of the registrant; 
and the availability of persons with his qualifica- 
tions and skill to replace him. 

The designation of pharmacy as a critical occu- 
pation is in no sense a blanket deferment order, 
but is an acceptance of the fact that pharmaceu- 
tical services are essential to civilian health. The 
listing of the pharmacist in the Bulletin is fol- 
lowed by the statement: “This title includes only 
those persons who are licensed to practice phar- 


macy in conformance with state laws; who are 
actively engaged in the practice of pharmacy, 
and whose professional services are available on a 
full-time basis. It does not include pharmacists 
when engaged in other than the practice of phar- 
macy, or other persons who may be employed in 
a pharmacy or drug store.” 

It should be noted that Occupational Bulletin 
No. 23 was previously issued to cover those en- 
gaged in the education of pharmacists; that 
Occupational Bulletin No. 24 covers pharmacists 
engaged in the manufacture of drugs and medi- 
cines; that Occupational Bulletin No. 44 covers 
pharmacists actively engaged in the practice of 
the profession; and that these three bulletins 
cover essential activities as listed in the amend- 
ment to Local Board Release No. 115 issued by 
Selective Service some months ago. 


WPB AMENDS QUININE ORDER 


Conservation Order M-131, relating to quinine 
and other drugs extracted from cinchona bark- 
was amended on January 9 by WPB in the follow, 
ing particulars: 

(1) The only salts of quinine which may be 
manufactured are quinine sulphate, U.S.P., qui- 
nine hydrochloride, U.S.P., and quinine dihydro- 
chloride, U.S.P. 

(2) Licensed pharmacists may compound qui- 
nine in any form upon individual prescriptions 


_ written by licensed physicians for use as anti- 


malaria agents, but otherwise quinine may be 
sold and delivered only (a) in ampoule form, un- 
combined with ingredients other than necessary 
solvent and preservative; (b) in powder 5-grain 
tablet, or 5-grain capsule form, uncombined with 
ingredients other than necessary fillers and excipi- 
ents. 


(3) The sale, delivery, and use of quinine and 
urea hydrochloride or quinine hydrochloride and 
urethane which was compounded before January 
9, 1943, are exempt from the new restrictions but 
neither of these preparations can be manufactured 
after that date. 
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THE FIRST CENTURY OF 
THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF 


by GEORGE URDANG 


DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF THE HISTORY OF PHARMACY, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


A STUDY OF THE BEGINNING OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL ORGANIZATION 
IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES REVEALS AN AMAZING 
ANALOGY BETWEEN THE TYPES OF 
MEN IN BOTH COUNTRIES WHO LED 
THE MOVEMENTS TO BETTER THE 
PROFESSION AND ITS SERVICES 


N THE first of June, 1941, the Pharmaceu- 

tical Society of Great Britain, the repre- 
sentative body of English pharmacy, looked 
back upon a century of service to the British 
commonwealth and to the profession of phar- 
macy—a service performed with signal success. 

Whenever we drill deep enough under the sur- 
face to reach the undercurrents of life, we find a 
resemblance between English and American re- 
action and development surprising only to those 
unfamiliar with the persistence and power of 
amalgamation of the Anglo-Saxons. The de- 
velopment of pharmacy in England and the 
United States of America offers an example of 
special significance. 

Public health being at stake, some kind of 
regulation of “‘the art and mystery of the apothe- 
caries,” as the pharmaceutical profession was 
often called in the documents of the 16th and 
17th centuries, was considered necessary com- 
paratively early in all civilized countries. In 
Germany from the very beginning the govern- 
ments of the respective sovereignties dictated the 
rules which they considered best and there de- 
veloped an elaborate system of privileges and 
duties—the one to be enjoyed, the other to be 
executed according to the rule. In Italy phar- 
macy was regulated by self-governing guilds as 
long as these guilds themselves were parts of the 


Presented before the Section on Historical Interests, 
A. Pu. A., Detroit meeting, 1941. 


general political authority of the city states con- 
cerned. When the power of these states faded, 
pharmacy in Italy was subjected to govern- 
mental rule not much different from that in 
Germany. In France the special French talent 
of self-organization made the guild spirit remain 
effective long after the guilds themselves and 
their gradually diminishing privileges of self- 
administration had disappeared. However, su- 
pervision and examination were since the early 
19th century with the government. In all these 
countries as a matter of principle, rules deter- 
mined life, not life the rules. 

The Anglo-Saxon mind went the other way. 
It was the spirit developing on the British isles 
from the amalgamation between Anglo-Saxons 
and French Normans which gave life that oppor- 
tunity to self-regulation later on becoming known 
as the system of “‘laissez faire.’’ As to pharmacy 
the London pharmaceutical guild, incorporated 
as an independent “Society of Apothecaries”’ 
in 1617 was a self-governing body with far-going 
privileges. The system or spirit of ‘“‘laissez 
faire’’ made it possible between the end of the 
17th and the early 19th centuries for the great 
majority of the English apothecaries to desert 
their profession proper and become medical 
practitioners, a fact absolutely inconceivable in 
any non-Anglo-Saxon country. 


AN ORPHAN PROFESSION 


This desertion left pharmacy in England very 
much to itself, making the profession a kind of 
orphan with nobody really to take care of its 
conduct. For the English colonies, inclusive of 
the later United States of America, it meant an 
inextricable confusion with apothecary, chemist, 
physician, druggist and even grocer being prac- 
tically synonyms. 

Nevertheless, individual creative power within 
the ranks of pharmacy saw its opportunity and 
used it. It happened in the United States in 
1821 with the establishment of the Philadelphia 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


College of Pharmacy and in 1852 with the found- 
ing of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCI- 
ATION. It happened in England in 1841 with the 
founding of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain. The latter followed the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and preceded the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION not merely in a 
chronological but also in a logical manner. 

It is highly significant that it was the same 
type of men who in Philadelphia in 1821 and in 
London in 1841 were the initiators of a movement 
aiming toward the betterment of pharmacy 
through association and education. Here and 
there these men were individuals of wealth and 
high personal reputation in the wholesale and 
manufacturing business which were surely more 
profitable than the apothecary shops they 
owned. For them personally there was no need 
for enhanced reputation or better education. 
The following enumeration of the more impor- 
tant pharmaceutical leaders acting in 1821 in 
Philadelphia and in 1841 in London may prove 
the amazing analogy of the type of the men con- 
cerned. It was in Philadelphia: Charles 
Marshall, the so-called “fighting Quaker,” 
botanist and chemist; Peter Williamson, one of 
the leading American masons of his time; William 
Lehman, the highly educated member and pro- 
moter of. the Philadelphian Athenaeum; and 
Daniel B. Smith, Quaker, philantropist, literary 
and scientific scholar. It was in London William 
Allen, Quaker, philantropist and friend of kings 
and emperors; Daniel Bell Hanbury, the com- 
panion of Allen as sectarian, philantropist and 
businessman; and John Bell, elected Member of 
Parliament and one of the selected members of 
the intellectual English world of his days. The 
motive of these men in creating professional 
pharmacy was their feeling of responsibility 
toward themselves and toward the tasks to be 
fulfilled by pharmacy for the sake of public wel- 
fare. 

The first president of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy was the Quaker, Charles Marshall, 
who in 1821, the year the college was founded, 
was seventy-seven years of age. The first 
president of the British Pharmaceutical Society 
was the Quaker, William Allen, who in 1841, 


the year the Society was founded, was seventy- 
one years of age. In both instances, however, 
the men doing the actual work of initiating, 
ounding and advertising of the organizations 
were young. In both cases they placed what 
they were doing under the spiritual patronage of 
older people of recognized authority, and it 
seems to me significant that these old gentle- 
men both here and abroad were Quakers, deeply 
convinced of the responsibility of the individual 
toward his fellow man. 


PERIOD OF ORGANIZATION 


There is some evidence that the American pro- 
fessional pharmaceutical movement starting in 
1821 has to some extent been used as a model by 
the initiators of the English pharmaceutical 
renaissance in 1841. For the fact that the edu- 
cational work of the early American colleges of 
pharmacy, especially that of the Philadelphia 
College, and the American Journal of Pharmacy 
were well known to the founders of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain we have the 
following proof. 





Christopher Marshall, early pharmacist of Philadelphia 
and father of Charles Marshall, first president of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. 
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In reviewing the third edition of the U. S. P. 
(1842) in the Pharmaceutical Journal and Trans- 
actions, the organ of the young Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, the author, probably 
the editor and leading spirit of the Society 
Jacob Bell, himself, wrote: 


“Scientific Pharmacy has been more ardently and 
successfully cultivated in the United States of 
America than in the mother country. In proof of 
this assertion, we appeal to the numerous excellent 
works on Materia Medica and Pharmacy published 
in the Union during the last century; to the fact 
that, from the year 1830* until the present period, 
the Americans have supported a pharmaceutical 
journal; and, lastly, to the circumstance that there 
are, at the present time, no less than three Colleges 
of Pharmacy within the Union—namely, one at 
Philadelphia, a second at Boston, and a third at New 
York.’’! 


When the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION was founded in 1852, the Pharmaceutical 





Zane Street building of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy in which the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION was organized in 1852. 


Society of Great Britain had been in existence 
for more than ten years and had proved very 
successful. It is but natural that the American 
pharmacists, trying to make the few local 
pharmaceutical associations then in existence on 
American soil the basis of a national organiza- 
tion, looked to the English Society as a pattern. 

In an article published in Januray, 1850, in the 
American Journal of Pharmacy and signed ‘“‘W. 
P., Jr.” (¢. e., William Procter Junior) a report 
was given of the founding and the development 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
the objectives of this organization, its journal 
and its educational institution and much praise 
spent to the ‘‘wise heads concerned in the forma- 
tion” of the Society. This praise was caused by 
the fact that the founders ‘‘opened wide the doors 
of entrance into the Society, requiring no further 
qualifications than acknowledged respectability, 
and the education usual at that day. . . . It is 
presumable that the original members include a 
great number of very ordinary pharmaceutists; 
but by joining the Society they are in its favor. 
and not against it.’’* 

In an editorial commenting upon the ‘“‘Circu- 
cular Letter’ of ‘‘C. B. Guthrie, President Con- 
vention Colleges of Pharmacy,” inviting all “‘in- 
corporated and unincorporated Pharmaceutical 
Societies’’ to send delegates to the ‘‘National 
Pharmaceutical Convention’’ to meet at Phila- 
delphia October 6, 1852, Procter again referred 
to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 


“Fewness of numbers,’’ he said, ‘“‘should not deter 
pharmaceutists from associating. A dozen well-dis- 
posed men can accomplish wonders when enlisted in 
a common cause and animated by a single interest. 
The Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, now 
numbering more than twenty-five hundred members 
in all parts of England and in Scotland, had its birth 
at a tea party given in London by a prominent chem- 
ist and druggist.’ 


When finally the young AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was setting up its Con- 
stitution, it followed closely the example of its 
English sister in opening ‘‘wide the doors of en- 
trance’ requiring no further qualification than 
those indicated by the willingness of the appli- 
cants to subscribe to ‘‘the obligations of the Con- 
stitution and Code of Ethics of this Association.” 


* There were four so-called ‘“‘preliminary’’ numbers pub- 
lished in 1825, 1826 and 1827. The three first numbers of 
the volume, numbered as “‘I’”’ and dated ‘‘1830” appeared in 
April, July and October, 1829, respectively. and only number 
4, the last one, was issued in 1830 (January). 
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PRACTICAL PHARMACY EDITION 


(Section II. Article I. Constitution of the 
A. Pu. A., adopted on October 7, 1852.) 

It may be stated that the A. Pu. A. in 1852, 
like the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy in 
1821 and the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain in 1841, placed itself under the spiritual 
patronage of traditional righteousness incarnated 
by a Quaker, namely, Daniel B. Smith, men- 
tioned before as one of the founders of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy, then 29 now 60 
years of age. It is of special interest that the man 
with whom D. B. Smith entered into partnership 
in 1828, William Hodgson, Jr., was a young 
Quaker ‘‘then fresh from the store of John Bell, 
Oxford Street, London, where he had been associ- 
ated as an apprentice with the since eminent 
Jacob Bell, Robert Alsop and Theophilus Red- 
wood, all lights in the London pharmaceutical 
world.”” (Edward Parrish, quoted in ‘‘First 
Cent. Phil. Coll. Pharmacy,” 1922, p. 353.) 

Before the first annual meeting of the A. Pu. A. 
was opened on August 24, 1853, William Procter, 
Jr., published in the American Journal of Phar- 
macy one article or note after the other referring to 
the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain and 
its activities.‘ True, he published also during 
this time an article, ‘‘On the State of Pharmacy 
in Germany and Prussia” by M. Bussy® and a 
letter of S. S. Garrigues’ on ‘‘Pharmacy in Ger- 
many.’ However, Bussy’s article was taken 
from the London Pharmaceutical Journal, the 
organ of the British Society, and the letter of 
Garrigues represented merely a confirmation of 
the correctness of the statements made by Bussy. 
Furthermore, in the editorial comments of 
Procter the reports on German or Prussian phar- 
macy are not mentioned. In connection with his 
campaign for the support of the young AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION by the whole of 
American Pharmacy, Procter referred exclusively 
to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 


In the September issue of 1853 of the American 
Journal of Pharmacy, 1. e., in the number the 
readers received immediately after the close of 
the first annual meeting of the A. Pu. A., Procter 
wrote an editorial containing the following sen- 
tences: 


“There is need of more esprit de corps—of a 
greater willingness to sacrifice personal interest for 
the benefit of the profession—among the druggists 
and apothecaries. Twelve years ago the chemists 
and druggists of England were in a hopelessly di- 
vided state—no organization existed—jealousy was 
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rife. . .. Since the organization of the Pharmaceutical 
Society a complete change has come over the phar- 
macy of England and Scotland. The Society ex- 
tends over the whole island. . . . Branch associations 
are springing up, and the profession is rapidly attain- 
ing that unanimity of action and desire for improve- 
ment which always secures success. In this country 
we want a central power, but not as they have it in 
England. We want a national association of phar- 
maceutists constituted somewhat like our political 
union*—of delegates from the incorporated colleges 
and societies, and of representatives from the phar- 
maceutists of places not under organization.’’? 


This statement of Procter is of the highest 
interest. It shows how the difference in the po- 
litical structure between the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and the United States of America 
exerted a deep influence upon the manner in 
which the citizens here and there tried to arrange 
their professional affairs requiring regulation on 
a nation-wide basis. On both sides of the ocean 
it was Anglo-Saxon individualism which took the 
initiative, asking for legal confirmation of de- 
cisions and conclusions if necessary, but not will- 
ing to be forced in a particular direction by some 
law imposed upon the group concerned. How- 
ever, within the United States the regional re- 
presentation, based on the federative principles 
anchored in the Constitution of the United 
States, played an active part, while in England 
it was only a means of organization. It is doubt- 
less in consequence of this difference that the 
A. Pu. A. has not become ‘‘a central power,” 
1. e., the recognized executive authority of a 
self-governing body ‘‘Pharmacy”’ as, to use the, 
terminology of Procter, ‘‘they have it in England” 
since 1933. 


MUTUAL GIVING AND TAKING 


On the same page of the American Journal of 
Pharmacy on which Procter made the significant 
statement cited above, he informed his readers 
that he was going to copy one of the features of 
the organ of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain, namely, ‘‘to devote a page to an- 
swering queries from correspondents.” 

The Proceedings of the first meeting of the 
A. Pu. A. evidence on several occasions how 
much the then leaders of American pharmacy 
took the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain 
as a model and were interested in all happenings 
concerning the English sister organization. 


* Not underlined in the original. 
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In the report of the Committee on the Sale 
of Poisons a detailed account is given about the 
English situation and the success achieved by 
the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain in 
1851 in getting the Parliament to decide upon 
the so-called ‘Arsenic Act” according to the 
suggestions of the Society. The death of one of 
the teachers at the School of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, Jonathan Pereira, was 
made subject to a special resolution expressing 
the Association’s ‘‘unfeigned regret.”® This 
resolution was the first of its kind to be adopted 
by the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The English interest in what was going on in 
American pharmacy was at least as strong as the 
American desire to learn from the older sister. 
The Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions 
quoted between 1852 and 1854 again and again 
the articles and reports concerning the formation 
of an American national pharmaceutical organi- 
zation and lengthy abstracts of the Proccedings 
of the A. Px. A., published in the American 
Journal of Pharmacy. In a comment made by 
the editor of the English journal in 1854 the fol- 
lowing significant remarks are to be found: 

“The proceedings of our brethren on the other 
side of the Atlantic in the endeavour to raise their 
professional character and status, are attended with 
circumstances and symptoms very similar to those 
which are observable in this country. We find, in 
the first place, very little disposition in the Legisla- 
ture to interfere or assist in the movement. The 
public take little or no interest in it. The members 
of the medical profession sanction and promote the 
proceedings, but the labour and responsibility of 
conducting them rests on the Pharmaceutists. 
Here again we find the zeal and activity of the few 
struggling against the apathy of the many, and the 
work of reform gradually extending its influence, 
attracting fresh supporters, and exhibiting its re- 
sults.’’? 

From the letter of ‘‘a correspondent in Phila- 
delphia” quoting ‘‘that many of us [in America] 
are watching your [English] movements with 
interest” and that the American pharmacists 
“have already derived much benefit from your 
[English] past exertions. . . ,” the editor of the 
British journal congratulated the ‘‘Pharma- 
ceutists in America. . . on the fact that they have 
no greater evils to contend against than apathy, 
and what is termed, ‘the cold shoulder.’’” He 
expresses finally the opinion that, ‘‘the Constitu- 
tion of the Association of Pharmaceutists in 
America” being “founded on certain principles 
of ethics which all the members are required to 


observe, ... one circumstance has been created 
which may prove a safeguard against the annoy- 
ance which the Pharmaceutical Society is suffer- 
ing.””20 

It cannot be the task of this paper to follow up 
in detail all proofs and expressions of the friendly 
relations between the great and representative 
English and American pharmaceutical sister 
associations. Both of them went their very de- 
finite and different ways, but at no time was 
there any gap in their relations and their mutual 
giving and taking. 

In 1863 the British Pharmaceutical Conference 
was founded as a purely scientific complement of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and with the active 
coéperation of the leaders of the latter. Accord- 
ing to Gamble! ‘‘the good work done.. by the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. . . in 
the field of pharmaceutical science particularly” 
was of influence on the founders and the founding 
of the Conference. ‘“The American method of 
allotting subjects for investigation to individuals 
for report at the annual meeting” as well as “the 
inclusion in the published ‘Proceedings’ of the 
American Association of a section which formed 
a ‘Year-Book of Pharmacy’ both home and for- 
eign’ served according to the same source as a 
model to the meetings and the publications of the 
British Pharmaceutical Conference. 

It was in the field of pharmacopceial revision 
work that very soon scientific codperation de- 
veloped between the representative English and 
American organizations. When in 1842, one 
year after the founding of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain the editor of its journal 
published the review on the third edition of the 
U. S. P. mentioned before, he referred to the aid 
given in the preparation of the book by the Amer- 
ican colleges of pharmacy, ‘‘especially the one at 
Philadelphia,” and added: ‘We are particular 
in referring to these matters because we think it 
possible that our own national Pharmacopceia 
might be improved by the joint experience of 
Physicians and Pharmaceutists.’’!* 

In 1863, on the other hand, the first Secretary 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
A. B. Taylor, stated in a ‘‘Review of the United 
States Pharmacopceia 1860” that “‘the impor- 
tance of uniformity between the two national 
Pharmacopeeias [the English and the American] 
was so acknowledged, that a strong effort was 
made to have the new scheme [as to the system 
of weights] at once adopted.’ 
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Although with the sixth revision (seventh 
edition) of the U. S. P. a very strong influence of 
the German Pharmacopceia became apparent, 
the mutual regard of the pharmacopceial revision 
work done in England and in the United States 
was not interrupted and finally led to a close 
codéperation between the respective Committees 
in both countries. ‘‘It is expected,’ wrote E. 
Fullerton Cook in 1939, “that the new British 
Pharmacopceia and the U. S. P. XII will appear 
at approximately the same time and will establish 
even more completely identical nomenclature 
and standards for most of their official products.’’4 
Since the pharmaceutical members of the com- 
mittees concerned are mostly working in close 
contact with the representative pharmaceutical 
organizations of their countries if they not even 
are commissioned by these organizations, the 
coéperation of the committees means simul- 
taneously codperation of the British and the 
American Associations. 

There was, naturally, that constant exchange 
of cordial greetings and congratulations between 
the sister organizations which is so significant of 
friendly relations. When in 1865 the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference mentioned before 
held its meeting at Bath, it received an address 
of fraternal salutation and congratulation from 
the A. Po. A. It was the only encouraging pro- 
fessional welcome which the young scientific off- 
spring of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain received at this occasion from another 
country and the response was accordingly warm. 
The lengthy answer of the British Conference 
concluded as follows: 

‘This Conference heartily reciprocates the expres- 
sion of feelings of interest and goodwill towards the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and will 
gladly embrace all opportunities for communication 
with its members, several of whom are honourably 
known in England through their scientific re- 
searches.’’!5 

Finally this exchange of welcoming addresses 
of the associations, meeting mostly at the same 
time, developed to a kind of race. For that I 
found an especially charming proof in a report 
about the 1873 meeting of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference at Bradford. The respec- 
tive passage reads: 

“Mr. Brady: Gentlemen, for once we have 
beaten the Americans. When we telegraphed on a 
former occasion from Liverpool to the AMERICAN 


PHARMACEUTICAL Socrety,* then sitting at Balti- 


* Mr. Brady used erroneously the word ‘“‘Society” instead 
of ‘‘Association.” 
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William Procter, Jr., as he is immortalized in bronze 
in the foyer of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY. 


more, we found that the Americans had been before- 
hand with us. But today we have forestalled them. 
We despatched a greeting to them at Richmond by 
telegraph at eleven o’clock this morning, and I have 
received a telegram in reply dated half-past five 
o’clock this afternoon, which is as follows: ‘From 
the President of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION to the President of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference at Bradford, England. We re- 
turn your hearty fraternal greetings.’ (Loud 
cheers)’’!6 


It may be mentioned that at the same meeting 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
presented their English colleagues with an ‘‘al- 
bum containing pictures of some of the officers 
and members of the A. Pu. A., which had been 
collected for this purpose by the Committee on 
Photographic Album of the latter Association.’’”” 

Although there were, of course, many personal 
relations between members of the respective 
associations on the English and on the American 
side of the ocean, one representative of the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain should be 
mentioned especially because his activities were 
devoted and useful to American pharmacy in a 
quite unusual measure. This man was John 
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Attfield, for 34 years the leading professor of the 
School of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain. His contributions to American phar- 
macy were threefold, displaying the three main 
elements of his personality: the scientific, the 
humanitarian, and the pharmaceutico-profes- 
sional. 

In 1867 the first edition of Attfield’s ‘‘Manual 
of Chemistry’’ appeared in England soon to be- 
come one of the most popular texts in the United 
States. ‘When a demand arose for the book in 
America’’ stated F. A. Upsher Smith, “in May, 
1870, the late Mr. William Procter, Jr., Mr. 
Ebert, of Chicago, and Mr. Markoe, of Boston, 
called on Mr. H. C. Lea and arranged with him 
the details of the publication of the manual in the 
United States. Since then seven editions have 
been adapted to the U.S. P., and the eighth, that 
is, the nineteenth of the consecutive editions, is 
now (1906) in course of preparation.’’!* 


AID TO CHICAGO 


This ‘‘Manual of Chemistry’ was Attfield’s 
scientific contribution to American pharmacy. 
The humanitarian one, a most generous proof of 
pharmaceutical solidarity, was given by Att- 
field when in 1871 the great Chicago fire destroyed 
completely the Chicago College of Pharmacy. 
Informed of the catastrophe Attfield wrote a 
letter to the editor of the Pharmaceutical Journal 
from which the following sentences may be 
quoted: 


“Sir: Our pharmaceutical brethren in Chicago 
have lost by the great fire, their College, with its 
library, lecture-specimens, apparatus, herbarium 
and furniture. Worse still, many of its founders, 
and most of its best supporters in Chicago, in short 
six wholesalers and forty-six retail druggists have 
lost their businesses and all their property, and, 
therefore, the means of raising the College from its 
ashes. Under these circumstances, they beg for aid 
from fellow-workers. They do not ask us to send 
help to themselves; for their railroads and lakes, and 
their indomitable energy and pluck, are still left to 
them; moreover, the druggists of New York have 
sent them £350 ($1750), San Francisco nearly £200 
($1000) and so on; but they do ask all interested in 
pharmacy in Great Britain to aid them in reinstating 
their College. I am sure they will not appeal in 
vain.”!9 


In an editorial referring to this letter the 
Pharmaceutical Journal told that the President 
and the Treasurer of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain, the President of the British 


Pharmaceutical Conference, and Prof. Attfield 
had formed a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Attfield in order to help ‘‘our English- 
speaking and warm-hearted brethren of the far 
West of America.’ This committee collected 
and sent to Chicago a considerable amount of 
money, “useful English books on pharmacy, 
chemistry, materia medica, and botany, and the 
balance in apparatus and specimens for the illus- 
tration of lectures.” French books, dedicated 
by the son of the famous pharmaceutical chem- 
ist Soubeiran accompanied the British donation 
and the German Apothecaries Society responded 
to Attfield’s appeal by shipping to Chicago about 
250 volumes of scientific journals.?! 

The Chicago College of Pharmacy devoted to 
this great and helpful English pharmacist a 
special hall, called ‘‘Attfield Hall,’ where his 
portrait in oil was hung ‘‘in recognition of his 
aid in raising the College from its ashes in 1871 
and of his unselfish devotion to the case of ad- 
vocation.”’?? 

In 1906 the professional pharmacist Attfield 
finally expressed his respect to the father of 
American professional pharmacy and one of the 
founders of the A. Pu. A., William Procter, Jr. 
When the idea of a William Procter Memorial 
Fund took shape, the seventy-one-year old Pro- 
fessor Emeritus sent a check of $25 begging the 
committee to accept this ‘‘small contribution. . . 
towards the cost of the bronze monument com- 
memorative of my dear old friend and of his 
work for scientific, educational and literary phar- 
macy.”’*8 


THE SPIRIT HAS REMAINED 


Anglo-Saxon individualism and Quaker respon- 
sibility toward fellow men have been the moving 
factors of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain as well as of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION from its very beginning 
and it is due to this fact that these two organiza- 
tions never lost sight of each other. Finally 
another Anglo-Saxon feature common to both of 
them added to and crowned the relationship of 
the British Society and the American Association. 
In their contacts with each other and with the 
world without pharmacy they have always been 
good sports. 

It has been these spiritual forces which have 
made the British Pharmaceutical Society the 
executive pharmaceutical authority in Great 
Britain and the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
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ASSOCIATION, to quote one of the many excellent 
statements of James H. Beal, ‘‘a wonderful in- 
strumentality for good, that in fact comes very 
near to being the universal society we have been 
looking for.’’*4 

The Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain 
entered its second century amid all terrors of a 
world war. It is not the first one it is experienc- 
ing. Let us hope for the sake of all of us, for the 
sake of the world, that it is the last one. 
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For Dry and Chapped Skin 
‘WELLCOME’ 
TOILET LANOLINE 


During the cold seasons of the year many 
druggists recommend ‘Wellcome’ Toilet 
Lanoline to their customers for the skin 
that is chapped and irritated from expo- 
sure to wintry winds. ‘Wellcome’ Toilet 
Lanoline helps to keep the skin soft and 
supple and to protect it against the drying 
effects of harsh soap and water. 


‘Wellcome’ Toilet Lanoline is price pro- 
tected in all states operating under Fair 
Trade Acts assuring the druggist of a 
profitable transaction. 


List Price List Price 
Tubes of %oz. ...$.25 Glass jarsofiib. . . $2.50 
Tubes of 1% 0z. .. .50 GlassjarsofSibs. . 8.75 


The above list prices subject to our usual trade discounts 
Leaflets for counter distribution available on request 
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REGULATIONS AMENDED ON 


NARCOTIC PRESCRIPTIONS OF SERVICE PHYSICIANS 


RMY and Navy physicians, treating per- 

sonnel of the services and members of their 
families, are not required to register and pay a 
federal tax in order to prescribe narcotics. The 
greater share of the drugs they prescribe come 
from official stocks, but occasionally they are un- 
able to obtain the drug or preparation required 
from such stocks and it becomes necessary to 
write a prescription for the patient to have filled 
inacivilian pharmacy. Such prescriptions, when 


NOW AVAILABLE 


PECTIN for pharmaceutical uses as described in: 

1. National Formulary, Seventh Edition, 1942, 
Page 316. 

2. Symposium on Pectin & Pectin Pastes, Bul- 
letin of the National Formulary Committee, 
Vol. 9, No. 1, Oct. 1940 


Write for Complete Information. Address in- 
quiries to 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT 
GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Products Department, Ontario, California 


Copr. 1942, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Dept. 





written for narcotics, have been refused by phar- 
macists, in the past, because they did not bear any 
registry number of the prescribing physician since 
he had none. 

To remedy this situation, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has amended the regulations to permit 
civilian pharmacists to fill such prescriptions in 
the absence of a registry number if they bear the 
signature, title, corps, and serial or jacket num- 
ber of the issuing practitioner, are on official 
blanks or stationery (such as the printed forms of 
an army-or navy hospital), and are written for a 
patient who is entitled to receive medical treat- 
ment from service physicians. Army or Navy 
physicians who treat private patients who are 
not entitled to treatment from service medical 
officers are subject to all requirements of the Fed- 
eral Narcotic Law, including. registration and 
payment of tax. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE DAY 


Social Hygiene Day, sponsored annually by the 
American Social Hygiene Association, will be 
observed on February 3, 1943. Communities 
throughout the United States and its territories 
will hold local meetings where the American 
public can gather to discuss the problem of 
veneral disease control during the war. 

Stressing the urgent wartime need for a vigor- 
ous offensive against the veneral diseases, the As- 
sociation’s theme for the 1943 campaign will be 
“Social Hygiene Takes Battle Stations.”’ 

Public health and welfare organizations, 
schools, churches, parent-teacher associations, 
women’s clubs and men’s groups are planning 
Social Hygiene Day meetings. 








e% OPPORTUNITY FOR WOMEN IN PHARMACY AND SCIENCE 
To young women of totes, phesmrecy and the allied Sciences, Chemistry, Bacteriology 





and Biology offer 





class is a woman, marking ‘he trend of War-time and 

public health fields. Outstanding faculty, accelerated courses, modern equipment in 
institution in t with the times. Wri tal 

Philadelphia jjiustrated booklets. es tages a 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY AND 
43rd St., Kingsessing and Woedland Aves. 


One in every five students of this year’s entering 
jive education in 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
OFFICIAL ROSTER FOR 1942-1943 


(Committees will be corrected as appointments are made by the President, Chairman of the Council, Chairman of the House of 
Delegates and Chairman of the Sections.) 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President, Roy Bird Cook, Charleston, W. Va. 

Honorary President, James E. Hancock, Baltimore, Md. 
First Vice-President, Donald A. Clarke, New York, N. Y. 
Second ice- President, C. O. Lee, Lafayette, Ind. 
Secretary, E. F. Kelly, 2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, 


po My 3 
a Hugo H. Schaefer, 600 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, 


ices of the Journal: Scientific Edition, J. L. Powers, 
215 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C.; Practical 
Fires Edition, R. W. Rodman, 2215 Constitution Ave., 
Washington, D. ¢. 
Assistant to the mer ang Charles R. Bohrer, 2215 Constitution 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


THE COUNCIL 


Elected Members.—G. D. Beal, Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research athe Pa. (1945); Charles H. 
Evans, Warrenton, Ga. (1945); R. P. Fischelis, 28 W. State 
St., Trenton, N. J. ¢ heal Riess L. Jenkins, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Laereee tnd. (1943); H. A. B. Dunning, Charles 
Chase Sts., Baltimore, Md. (1943); F. J. Cermak, 3501 
t 93rd St. Cleveland, Ohio (1943); F. E 
Lilly & Co. Indianapolis, Ind. (1944); 
Chieago, Tl Ill. pea: R. L. Swain, 330 W. 42nd St., 

ork, N. 

* Ex-Officio mente —-B. V. Christensen, Roy Bird Cook, 
> 2 ie Clarke, C. O. Lee, J. K. Attwood, E. F. Kelly, Hugo 

haefer. 


New 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Chairman, R. P. Fischelis; 
Secretary, E. F. Kelly. 


Vice-Chairman, C. H. Evans; 


COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 


Committee on Finance.—Chairman, R. L. Swain; H. A. B. 
Dunning; H. H. Schaefer. 
Ce on Pro por Ag did Funds.—Chairman, Roy Bird 
F mally . H. Schae P. Fischelis; R. L. Swain; E. 
el 
Comittee on Publications.—Chairman, George D. Beal, B. 
V. Christensen; Roy Bird Cook; E. F. Kelly; H. H. 


Se 

Camnntos on Standard Program.—Chairman, Roy Bird 
Cook; J. K. Attwood, C. O. Lee, P. H. Costello, E. F. Kelly. 

Committee to Develop ‘Advertising for the R. B. and N. F.— 
Chairman, J. L. Lascoff; H. A. B. Dunning; J. L. Focen: 
R. W. Rodman. 

Representatives on The American Council on Pharmaceuti- 
cal Education.—R. P. Fischelis (1946); HE. F. Kelly (1944); 
L. D. Bracken (1948). These members serve with an equal 
number from the A. A. C. P. and the N. A. B. P. 

Committee on A. Ph. A. Laboratory.—Chairman, G. D. 
Beal (1943); F. O. oe (1944); C..P. Frailey (1947); J. 
L. Powers (1945); L. Jenkins (1946). Ez-officio, E. F. 
Cook; J. L. Lascoff. 

Cemmittee on Laas of Office and Retirement Provi- 
sions.— Chairman, H. H. Schaefer; R. L. Swain; H. A. B. 
Dunning 

+1 Committee on Office Personnel.— Chairman, R. 

H,. H. Schaefer; H. A. B. Dunning. 


.. Swain; 


THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Officers of the House.—Chairman, J. K. Attwood, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Vice-Chairman, G. L. Jenkins, Lafayette, 
Ind.; Secretary, E. F. Kelly, Washington, D 


COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Place of Meeting.—Chairman, R. A. Lyman, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Ray S. Kelley, Boston, Mass.; R. C. Wilson, Athens, 
Ga.; ay G. Stodghill, Denver, Colo ; P.H. Costello, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

tate Food and Drug fy ag 8 A eg oes a. 2. 
Fischelis, Trenton, N. J.; R. L. Swain, New York, N. Y.; 
hy, . O'Connell, Pittsburgh, “Be ; A.L.L. Winne, Richmond, 


“Continuation Study for Pharmacists.—Chairman, C. V. 
Netz, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. George DeKay, Lafayette, Ind.; 
a A. Reese, Lawrence, Kans.; ; R.Q. Richards, Fort Meyers, 

a. 


THE SECTIONS 


Scientific Section.—Chairman, Charles O. Wilson, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; First Vice-Chairman, Lloyd W. Hazelton, 
Washington, D. C.; Second Vice-Chairman, J. C. Ward, 
Denver, Col.; Delegate to the House of Delegates, W. H. 
Hartung Baltimore, Md. 

Committee on ye Prize.—Chairman, M. R. Thompson, 
nan York City; J. Husa, Gainesville, / | Sie eA 
Johnson, Pittebeagh Pa.; ; M. J. Andrews, Baltimore, Md.; 
L. C. Miller, Washington, D. C. 

Committee on Kilmer Prize.—Chairman, E. B. Fischer, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; E. H. Wirth, Chicago, ms &. 
Darbaker, Wilkinsbur 

Board of Review OF Reecien-ehicte satin: F. E. Bibbins, 
Indianapolis, Ind. (1946); H. M. Burlage, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
(1946); R. E. Terry, Chicago, Ill. (1942); Carl J. Klemme, 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. (1942); L. W. Rowe, Detroit, Mich. (1943): 

.W. Youngken, Boston, Mass. (1943); 0. Lee, Lafay- 
atic, Ind. (1944); L. W. Rising, ate Wash. (1944); E. V. 
(ioas). Boston, Mass. (1945); T. Sumerford, Athens, Ga. 
Committee on Monographs.—Chairman, E. E. Swanson, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; H. G. Hewitt, Buffalo, N. Y.; A. H. 
be ® Madison, Wis.; J. L. Powers, Washington, eS 

— Omaha, Nebr. 
tion and Legislation.—Chairman, E. J. 
ireland, New Orleans, La.; Vice-Chairman, W. F. Sudro, 
D.; Secretary, P. O. Clark, Chillicothe, Mo. 
Delegate to the House of Delegates, R. T. Lakey, Detroit, 


Section on Practical Pharmacy.—Chairman, E. P. Guth, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; First Vice-Chairman, C. O. Wilson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Second Vice-Charman, G. P. Crossen, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Secretary, R. W. ier a Rahway, N. , = 
—— to the House of Delegates, L. C. Zopf, lowa City? 
owa. 

Subsection on Hospital Pharmacy.—Chairman, H. A. K. 
Whitney, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Vice-Chairman, Geraldine 
Stockert; Secretary, Hazel E. ‘Land , 716 S. Joh S&., 
Ada, Ohio. 

Section on Pharmaceutical Economics.—Chairman, B. 
R. Mull, Indianapolis, Ind.; Vice-Chairman, C. S. Austin, 
Baltimore, Md.; Secretary, S. Wilson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
no a to the House of Delegates, B. Oliver Cole, Baltimore, 


d. 

Section on Historical Pharmacy.—Chairman, F. D. Stoll, 
Lafayette, Ind.; Vice-Chairman, R. Bienfang, Norman, 
Okla.; Secretary, L. D. Kaufman, Richmond, Va.; Delegate 
to the House of Delegates, L. F. Jones, Indianapolis, Ind. 








STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Elected by the Council 


Committee on National as ag a ) ae a 
Powers, bg ger Ags Jenkins, Lafayette, 
Ind. (1949); O. Lee, Lafayette, Ind. (1948); A. B. 
Nichols, Philadeiphia, Pa. (194 a. Fullerton, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. (1946); F. L. sit Baltimore, Md. (1945); 
H. H. Schaefer, Brook! ty fi (1944); H. A. K. Whitney, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (1943); E. W. Wirth, Chicago, Ill. (1952); 
R. A. Deno, Newark, N. J. (1950); H. W. Haag, Richmond, 
Va. (1951). 

Committee on Recipe Book.— Chairman, J. L. Lascoff, New 
York City; J. K. Attwood, Jacksonville, Fla.; I. A. Becker, 
Chicago, Ill.; F. E. Bibbins, Indianapolis, Ind.; H. 
Burlage, Chapel Hill, N. C.; E. F. Cook, Philadelphia, om: . 
M. G. de Navarre, Detroit, ‘Mich.: H. A. K. Whitney, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; R. P. Fiscaelis, Trenton, N. dit John E. 
O’Brien, Omaha, Nebr.; E. Gathercoal, Chicago, Ill., 
S. L. Hilton, Washingtor, D. %, H. E Kendig, Phiiadel- 
phia, Pa.; J. F. McCloskey, New tthe La.; C. E. Mc- 
Cormick, Baltimore, .; G. A. Moulton, Peterborough, 
N. H.; :2 C. Munch Upper Darby, Pa.; CL: O’Conneil, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. C. Schicks, Newark, N. J.; R. L. Swain, 
New York ka R. ng Terry, Chicago, Il.; J. L. Powers, 
Washington, D.'C.; O. U. Sisson, Chicago, Ii. Cc. P. Wim- 
mer, New York City; R. W. Rodman ashington, oo, & 

Committee on Pharmaceutical Research.—Chairman, 
F. E. ee Indianapolis, ane. (1943); Ernest Little, 


Newark, N. J. (1943); Husa, Gainsville, Fla. (1944); 
G. D. eal, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1944): G. L. Jenkins, Purdue 
Logg Lafayette, Ind. (1 947); H. W. Youngken, 


Boston, Mass. (1946); B. V. Christensen, Columbus, Ohio 
(1947); L. W. Rowe, Detroit, i. (1946); J. C. Krantz, 
i Baltimore, Md. (1945); E. N. Gathercoal, Chicago, II. 
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(iste). Associate Members, E. F. hy Philadelphia, Pa.; 
remit, Washington, D. C.; E. F. Kelly, Washington, 
H. H. Schaefer, Brook! N. Y. 

Counmiites on ee airman, F. D. Lascoff, New 
— Newark, N. J.; M. J. Andrews, 
“iH. W. Heine Lafayette, Ind.; A. B. 
Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa. Ex-Officio, H . Christensen, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Special Committee on Affiliated Organizations.—Chair- 
man, H. H. Schaefer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; P. H. Costello, Coop- 
erstown, N. D.; E. F. Kelly, Washington, D . 


Appointed by the President 


Committee on Social and Economic Seen Charnes, 
R. & Fischelis, Trenton, N. J.; E. F. Kelly, Washington, 
D.C. ss F. J. LeBlanc, Brookin, aE Dz; R. & Warnack, Los 
An , Cal.; C. P. Frailey, ashington D.C. 

ommnlitos on Local and Student Branches.— Chairman, 
Ernest Little, Newark, N. J.; Harold S. aes hy Clare- 
mont, Calif.; R. S. Fuqua, Baltimore, Md.; E. . Vicher. 
Chicago, Ii; Bernard A. Bialk, Detroit,’ Mick: F. P. 
Pokorny, New York City; C. L. Cox, Newark, N. J.; D. 
B. Pew, Cleveland, Ohio; F. A. Geue, Portland, ‘Ore.: et oF 
ming Minnea: lis, Minn.; J. D. MclIntyre, Philadelphia, 
; irene © x, Auburn, Ala.; Betty Colgan, Bridgeport, 
¥: Fockler, Big Rapids, Mich.; Edith Battle, 
Washington, D . C.; Shirley Poché, New Orleans, La.; 
Florence Reiger, Seng tec oe Ky.; Margaret Timmons 
Columbus, Ohio; Dot Gohmann, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
Stadnick, Providence, R.1.; Irma Jur, =. Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
— Merlin, Atlanta, Ga.; Haakon , Pullman, Wash. ; 
pee age Donner, lows City, era arie Steigerwalt, 
Pa.; Scott, Los ag Calif.; Gerry 
Reraeet’ fo Mi al «in . "Rose Mary Simon, "Astoria, 
N. Y.; Doris Sax, Columbia, 8. C.; Catherine Simon, 
Boulder, Colo.; Jean Webber, Richmond, Va.; James 
Buchanan, Madison, Wis.; Naomie Brown, ‘Chicago, Ill. 

Board of Canvassers.—Chairman, Gordon A. Bergy, 
Macgentars. W. Va.; Gay H. Dent, Morgantown, W. Va.; 
Charles V. Selby, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Committee on Legislation.— Chairman, A. L. I. Winne, 
Richmond, Va.; R. P. Fischelis, Trenton, N. J.; H. H. 


Schaefer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 7 L. Swain, New York City; 
Rowland Fem Washington, D. C.; 3 % DuMez, Balti- 
more, Md.; E. F. Kelly, Washington, D. 

Coummna’, on U. S. Pharmaco 5: ER F. O. 


one Detroit, Mich. (1950); E. “> Wirth, cere, - 
(1946); J. L. Hayman, Mor; oreeane 4 - Va. (1952); H E. 
Kendi hiladelphia, Pa. (1943); C. C. ‘Glover, Ann Arbor, 
— T1944); A A. F. Schlichting, St. Louis, Mo. (1945); W. J. 
usa, Gainesville, Fla. (1947); C. L. O’Connell, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 2. (1948); W. F. Rudd, Richmond, Va. (1949); L. D 

Hiner, Columbus, Ohio (195 1). 

Committee on a ag ge Syllabus.— Chairman, H. C. 
ye Pittsburgh, Pa. (1946); E. D. Stanley, Madison, 
Wis. (1947); E. R. Serles, Chicago, Ill. (1949); R. A. Lyman, 
Lincoln, Nebr. (1943); ‘Glenn L. Jenkins, Lafa: ette, Ind. 
(1944); R. A. sees, Newark, N. J. (1945); . H. Uhl, 
Madison Wis. (194: 

Committee on _ eS Zz Week.—Chairman, Charles R. 
Bohrer, Washington, D. D. S. Evans, Orlando, Fla.; 
O. Rennebohm, Madison, Wis.; J. A. Lynch, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; F. D. Lascoff, New York, N. Y.; G. H. Frates, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

ne Geen on Horticultural Nomenclature.—Chairman, 

. W. Youngken, Boston, apes: ; C. W. Ballard, New York 
Gitys E. H. Wirth, Chicago, I 


Committee on Physiolo; hy Testing. —Chairman, L. W, 


Rowe, ig Mich.; m. T. Me Closky, Washington, 
BD. ©; ~ Chapman, Baltimore, Md.; C. A. Morrell. 
Ottawa, ‘Sunt : re Indianapolis, Ind.; M. R. 


Thompson, New York og Haag, Richmond, Va.; 
James C. Munch, Upper arby, Pa. This committee re- 
ports in full to the Scientific Section and in abstract to the 
House of Delegates. 

Committee on William Procter, Jr., Monument Fund.— 
Chairman, James Hancock, Baltimore, Md.; A. R. L. 
Dohme, oe Md.; D. _ R. Culbreth, Baltimore, 
Md.; H. T. Hopkins, Keyport Nu 3 JG: Beard, Bem 
Hill, 'N. C.; Ivor Griffith, hiladelphia, Pa.; C. G. Merrell, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Joh P. Alacan, Havana, Cuba; R. L: 
Quigley, Washington, D. C. 

Committee on Lay Press Relations.—Chairman, R. W. 
Rodman, Washington, D. C.; P. H. Costello, Cooperstown, 
N. D.; C. T. Eidsmoe, Brookings, S. D.; Clara B. Miller, 
Topeka, Kans.; J. L. Powers, Washington, D. C.; S. H. 
Dretzka, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Committee on Endowment Fund.—Chairman, H. A. 
Dunning, Baltimore, C. E. Vanderkleed, Philadelphie, 
Pa.; EB. LL. Newcomb, wow York ers Ernest Little, New- 
ark, N. J.; C. P. Frailey, Washington, D. C.; H.C. Fritsch, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The American Institute of Pharmacy Maintenance Femme 
mittee.— Chairman, H. A. B. 6 ay altimore, Md.; 

Kelly, Washin on, D. : po. New York, we v: 
S. L. Hilton, ashington, D. Cc: R. P. Fischelis, Trenton, 
N. J.; G. D. Beal, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Committee on Pharmacists in the Government Service.— 
Chairman, H. E. Kendig, ag hia, Pa.; B. T. Fairchild, 
New York City; Frank L ney, eee I N. Y. 
Also three each to be appointed. by the N. A. B. P., A. A. 
C. P. and the N. A. R 

International ~ncosrimat Federation.— Delegates, M. 
R. Thom . New York City; H. H. Schaefer, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. eporters, R. L. Swain, New York City; H. W. 
Youngken, Boston, Mass.; R. A. Lyman, Lincoln, Nebr. 

American ‘—e for the Sereniomnent a ——— 
Councilors, E. F. Kelly, Washington, D. C.; G. L, Jenkins, 
Lafayette, Ind.; J. A. Reese, Lawrence, Kans. 

National Drug Trade Conference Delegates.—G. D. Beal. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (1945); E. F. Kelly, ee bd. C, 
(1943); R. P. Fischelis, Trenton, N. J. (1944). 

Committee on Medical Continuation, Conference on Inter- 
Allied Relations in the Field of Education.— Chairman, H. C. 
Muldoon, Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. L. Jenkins, Lafayette, Ind.; 
F. J. Goodrich, Seattle, Wash. 

Committee on Prescription Tolerances—Chairman, ?, . x. 
Attwood, Jacksonville, Fla.; J. A. ot ae Lawrence, Kans.; 
©... Eidsmoe, Brookings, S. D.; M. J. Andrews, Baltimore, 
Md.; L. C. Zopf, Iowa ity, Iowa; E. D. Stanley, Madison, 
Wis. This committee reports in full to the Section on Practi- 
cal Pharmacy and Dispensing and in abstract to the House 
of Delegates. 

Committee on Professional Relations.— Chairman, C. H. 
Evans, Warrenton, Ga.; A. L. Malmo, Duluth, Minn.; E. J. 
Boberg, Eau Claire, Wis.; C. J, Hamilton, Pompano, Fla.; 
L. Ruff, Columbus, Ohio; F. D. Lascoff, New York, N. Y.; 
W. D. Strother, Columbia, ee oa Charles V. Selby, Clarks- 

urg, W. Va.; F. W. Moudry, St. Paul, Minn.; T. D. Rowe, 
Richmond, Va.; R. A. Kuever, Iowa City, ‘Iowa; L. W. 
Rising, Seattle, Wash.; R. C. Wilson, Athens, Ga. 

Committee on Dental Pharmacy.—Chairman, G. C. 

Schicks, Newark, N. J.; Leslie Ohmart, Boston, Mass.; R. E. 
Terry, Chicago, Ii.; M. J. Andrews, Baltimore, Md.; Max 
N. Lemberger, Milwaukee, Wis.; G. W. Jones, Seattle, Wash. ; 
H. D. Cramer, Columbus, Ohio. 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws.—Chairman, 
. L. Swain, New York, N. Peo ; G. D. Beal, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
. P.. Fischelis, Trenton, N J.;. BE. F. Kelly, Washington, 
.C.; A. L. 1. Winne, Richmond, Va.; J. Murphy, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; V. Keys, Columbus, Ohio. 

Committee on Long Range Program of Policy.— Chairman, 
G. L. Jenkins, Lafayette, Ind.; R. P. Fischelis, Trenton, 
N. J.; C. P. Frailey, Washington, D D.C.; R. L. Swain, New 
York, N. Y.; H. A. B. ys ea5 Baltimore, Md.; P. H. 
Costello, Cooperstown, N. D.; Burt, Lincoln, Nebr.; 

R. C. Wilson, Athens, Ga.; W. F. Rud dd, Richmond, Va. 


‘American < Seana Institute.— Delegate, E. F. Kelly, 
Washington, D. C. 

American Society for T Materials. Committee on 
Glass Sar | Glass Products.— Delegate, J. L. Powers, Washing- 
ton, a 


UPR 


Commission on Standardization of neeeet Stains.— 
Delegate, C. W. Ballard, New York, N. Y. 

Committee on Personnel Problems. —Cheirmen; 3 ae 
Burt, Lincoln, Nebr.; R. C. Wilson, Athens, Ga.; H. C. 
Muldoon, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Also three each to be appointed 
by the A. A. C. P., N. A. B. P. and N. A. R. D.) 

Joint Committee with American Social Hygiene Mente 
tion.— Representatives, R. P. Fischelis, rentea, Sp ie 
Swain, New York, N. Y.; Theodore a Jr., Phila. 
delphia, Pa.; E. F. Kelly, Washington, D. C. 


GENERAL MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Chairman, z F, Kelly, 2215 Constitution Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. . he Chairman at his discretion may appoint an 
ili ittee of one ber from each state or a sub- 
committee in each state. 
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Accelerated college courses, 54 
Address of President B. V. Christensen, 278 
Affiliated ae amd of A. Pu. A., resolution on, 310 
Akal supplies, 35 
cohol, £350 of tax drawback regulations on, 373 
isopropy 
new revenue bill provides drawback on excise tax, 338 
records issued by A. Pu. A., 377 
rubbing, WPB issues restrictions on, 372 
Almond oil, expressed, replacement of, 390 
Aluminum citrate, preparations of, 134 
Amaranth, compound solution of, 389 
Amendment to constitution, notice of, 198 
A. M. A.-A. Pa. A. Conference in Cleveland, 59 
discuss more complete utilization of services pharmacists 
can render, 91 
resolution on, 310 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
calls all. J ange rong ig conference, 
convention date set, 
offers simplified pe ete record forms, 377 
meets in Denver, August 16, 196 
ninetieth annual meeting of, reported, 300 
America’s first pharmacy laws, 162 
Ammonium chloride, aromatic syrup of, 262 
Anti-tan creams, 361 
Army’s need for pharmacists, 18 
Articles, pharmacy week, listed, 323 
Athlete’s Foot, iodine ointment for, 212 
foot not contagious, say dermatologists, 138 
SS ointment for, 292 


B 


Bacteriostatic effect of sulfathiazole ointment, 291 
B omee. replacement of in compound pills of cascara, 389 
1 benzoate, British formulary adopts product of, 253 

oride aoa for pityriasis rose, 213 

Black out, how to, your pharmacy, 145 

Borated dusting powder, 247 

ta Charles ee , appointed assistant to secretary of 

*? 


Branch meetings, 38 
Mi 


New ork, 38 
Northern New Jersey, 38 ™ 
Philadelphia, 3: 
Western New York, 38 
Burn preparations, N. R. C., 235 
Burns, sulfathiazole ointment in the treatment of, 254 
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Cadmium poisoning, 
pie sean in urinary” hie, 66 
Pg ae apy Lat 

Canis, Otto F. A., dies, 2 
Gaspari, Charles E., dies, as 
Cellophane dressing, a new, 212 
Census study shows 81,224 pharmacists in practice, 254 
Cent 1 committee, resolution on, 310 
Christensen, B. V., presidential address of, 278 

B. V., resolution concerning, 310 

H. C., resolution concerning, 311 
Civilian’ defense, 54 

manual for pharmacists in, 5 
Cleaner, leather, 

‘leansing cream, 242, 361 

tar, stainless, synthetic, 176 
Conee Zada M., resolution concerning, 311 
Cob —_ Major Siegfried, address of, at Secretaries’ Con- 
erence, 

Coffey, Dr. E. R., address of, at Secretaries’ Conference, 50 
Conditioning cfeams, 361 
Conference on War Problems attended by thirty-two state 


ies, 47 
Coneuvation ¢ of supplies, 55 
Conversion table on ae ag mag blanks, 139 
Cook, Roy Bird, to head A. Pu. A., 65 
Cudbear, replacement of, 339 


D 


Dalibour’s water, 378 
Defense savings pay-roll allotment plan, 37 
Deodorant foot powder, 247 
Dermatitis due to hydroquinone in baby oils, 137 
Decmacoretcel prescriptions, analysis of, 348 
tologists deny athlete’s foot is contagious, 138 
sags 57 preparations, U. S. P. XII will reduce potency of, 


Dispersion creams, 361 

Distributive education, 56 
id, Edgar McLaurin, Pharmacists’s Mate of Reuben 
James, commended, 72 

Dosage of the sulfonamide drugs, 78 

Drawback on alcohol excise tax provided in new revenue bill, 


338 

Dropper bottles for nose tie condemned, 140 

Druggists’ Digest, 28, 66, 13 

Drugs, surplus stocks of scarce, readies on, 309 

Dues, joint collection of, resolution on, 310 

Dunning, Dr. H. A. B., receives degree of LL.D. from Johns 
Hopkins University, 83 


Eberle, Eugene G., dies, 129 
Eugene G., resolution concerning, 311 
Eugene G., tributes to, 184 
Editorials 
A Twice-Taught Lesson, 368 
Enforcing War Orders, i22 
Extending Professional Services, 160 
Facing Today’s and Tomorrow’s Problems, 298 
Opening and Closing Hours, 382 
Pharmacists and Physicians at Cleveland, 88 
Pharmacy Corps Bill, The, 260 
Pharmacy Meets Today’ 's Challenge, 44 
Quinine Pool, The, 400 
Supplying the Army’ s Needs, 2 
To Denver in August, 194 
War Problems Highlight Denver Meeting, 224 
= of glycerophosphates, compound, omission of quinine 
rom, 
iron and strychnine, 178, 391 ° 
iron and strychnine phosphates, 180, 391 
thiamin chloride a beverage, Treasury Department 
rules, 158 
Emulsion of sulfathiazole, 141 
mineral oil, 363 
pectin, 324 
pine oil, 364 
Errors in N. F. VII, corrections of, 394 
Expressed almond oil, replacement of, 390 
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Facts on the quinine situation today, 415 

Ferric chloride ointment useful against poison ivy, 139 
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